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CONFERENCE 


Nearly 200 Attend Session Devoted to 
Relationships and Adjustments 


The second of the Bi-Monthly Con- 
ferences under the direction of the 
National Association of Employment 
Managers, held in Chicago on Satur- 
day, December 13, was even a greater 
success than the one held in New 
York in October, thanks to the splen- 
did co-operation of Chicago Council. 
One hundred and ninety-five persons, 


representing sixty-six cities and towns 
in sixteen states, registered. The 
opening and dinner sessions were 
presided over by President Philip J. 
Reilly. Executive Secretary Mark M. 
Jones presided at the afternoon ses- 
sion. That the subject of relation- 
ships and adjustments was a popular 
one, was quickly manifested by the 
lively interest taken by those in at- 
tendance. The speakers were listened 
to with rapt attention, but the rapid 
cross-fire of questions at the end of 
each talk indicated that many were 
“from Missouri’? and must be shown 
each disputed point. That the speak- 
ers were willing ‘‘to show’’, was 
evinced by the clear-cut answers to 
every inquiry. 

The principal speakers were: Prof. 
John R. Commons, University of Wis- 
consin; Peter J. Van Geyt, Secretary 
Garment Trades Adjustment Board, 
Rochester; A. H. Bond, President, 
Packard Piano Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Dudley Kennedy, Philadelphia; 
Boyd Fisher, Director of Personnel, 
Aluminum Castings Co., Detroit; H. 
C. Parsons, Secretary, Employers’ As- 
sociation, Akron, Ohio; Arthur H. 
Young, Manager, Industrial Rela- 
tions, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago; L. R. Clausen, General Man- 
ager, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill.; James 
P. Monroe, Vice-Chairman, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C.; and Dorr E. Felt, 
President, Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 

The Minutes of the Conference are 
being printed and will be ready for 
distribution in about thirty days. 
The third Conference will be held at 
. date in February, to be announced 
ater. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION 


THE TIME—MAY 19, 20, 21, 
1920. 

THE PLACE—CHICAGO, ILL. 

THE SUBJECT—MEN, MA- 
CHINERY, MONEY, MATE- 
RIALS, MANAGEMENT. 


ARRANGE TO ATTEND— 
NOW! 











CONVENTION 


The Second Annual will be held in the 
Colliseum, Chicago, May 19—21 


Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
May 19, 20 and 21, were the dates for 
the Second Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Employment 


Managers by the Board of Directors 
in session at the Hotel LaSalle, Chi- 
cago, on Friday, December 12. The 
place will be Chicago, as voted by the 
delegates at the Cleveland Conven- 
tion last May. 


The Board outlined a tentative pro- 
gram and fixed the policy under 
which the convention would be con- 
ducted. Sessions will be held from 
9.30 to 12, and from 3 to 5 each day. 
The period from 12 to 3 will be de- 
voted to sectional meetings and to 
round table conferences. These sec- 
tional meetings may include depart- 
ment stores, banks, industries of vari- 
ous kinds and such others as may be 
decided upon later. A regular pro- 
gram will be prepared for each sec- 
tion. 


The evening of Wednesday, May 
19, will be devoted to an educational 
program. The evening of Thursday, 
May 20, will be Frolic Night. The 
banquet with speakers of national 
prominence will close the sessions on 
Friday evening. The business ses- 
sion of the Association will be held 
Friday afternoon. 


The local arrangements will be un- 
der the direction of Chicago Council, 
which will also conduct the registra- 
tion on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
May 18, and the morning of Wednes- 
day. May 19. 


ee 
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INVESTIGATION 


New York Committee Makes Report on 
Industrial Relations in Essex 


The Merchants’ Association of New 
York recently took up the subject of 
Industrial Relations, appointing ea 
committee to investigate the situa- 
tion. The committee report in full 
follows: 

To the Board of Directory, 
The Merchants’ Assoc’n of New York. 
Gentlemen :— 


The Industrial Committee herewith 
presents its report on industrial rela- 
tions, in accordance with your in- 
structions. 


Your Committee will not attempt 
to offer a complete solution of the 
problem of industrial relations, but 
it is hoped that the report may be of 
value in stimulating employers to 
constant study and effort toward pro- 
moting in their individual plants 
measures based upon justice and con- 
ducive to prosperity; and in assisting 
in arriving at helpful decisions in 
bringing about harmonious relations 
with employees. 


The change in fundamental indus- 
trial relations will be an evolution. 
With the proper thought and effort 
on the part of both employers and 
employees, improvement and ad- 
vancement will be gradually made 
and progress will be successful in 
proportion to the interest and 
breadth of vision with which the 
problem is considered. Each advance 
will show a goal more desirable than 
that hitherto striven for. Care should 
be taken that each step is a real ad- 
vance, not one which will have to be 
retraced. Employers must take the 
lead in the effort to apply sound 
principles to the improvement and ad- 
vancement of industrial relations; 
much in the way of leadership is 
properly expected of them. 

This evolution is being retarded in 
part by three features of our indus- 
trial system, which are not compati- 
ble with satisfactory industrial rela- 
tions: 

1. The short-sighted determina- 
tion too often found on the part of 
employers and employees se 
to get maximum results without 
consideration by either of the in- 
terests of the other, or of the pub- 
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lic, as the controlling motive in in- 
dustry. 

This selfish determination of em- 
ployers and employees has hitherto 
been recognized by society as entirely 
proper, yet it ls fallacious because it 
is destructive of maximum produc- 
tion. 

2. Lack of understanding and 
mutual confidence of employers 
and employees. 

Suspicion and lack of a complete 
understanding of each element in in- 
dustry of the just aims, aspirations 
and problems of all other elements 
make constructive co-operation im- 
possible. 

3. The law of supply and de- 
mand as the determining factor in 
fixing wages and conditions of em- 
ployment. 

Many of the results of this eco- 
nomic law are unfair and prejudicial 
to the interests of both employers and 
employees, and are socially undesir- 
able. 

In view of the detrimental influ- 
ence of these three features of our 
industrial system, your committee 
recommends: 

1. The recognition by both em- 
ployers and employees that the de- 
termination to achieve national 
prosperity rather than to enforce 
maximum selfish returns should be 
the controlling motive in industry. 
The community, as such, has a 
right to insist that industry be car- 
ried on in the interest of all citizens 
rather than for the sole benefit of 
those engaged directly in it. The 
permanent welfare of all citizens de- 
pends on national prosperity, which 
is impossible unless there is maxi- 
mum production at minimum “per 
unit” cost without impairment either 
of proper living standards of em- 
ployees or the ability of the em- 
ployers to earn a reasonable return 
on their investment. These requi- 
sites of national prosperity cannot be 
obtained unless employers and em- 
ployees work together harmoniously 
with that endin view. Fundamental 
industrial problems of human rela- 
tions can be solved upon the accepted 
basis that without national prosperity 
the permanent interests of parties to 
industry cannot be conserved; and 
that with such prosperity relations 
between employers and employees 
can be worked out with justice to 
both. 

In its broadest aspect, employers 
and employees unquestionably have 
a common interest, as it is only 
through the promotion of the inter- 
ests of both that the country and 
the industrial communities in it can 
enjoy permanent prosperity. The 
actions and demands of employers 
and employees become unwarranted 
when they handicap the industries of 
the nation in competition with for- 
eign industries. 


WORK 


In the Chicago railroad yards, some I.W.W, 
wrote upon the side of a box car the inscrip- 
tion: 

No beer, no work! 

When the car réached Milwaukee, a brake- 
man wrote under the first inscription, the fol- 
lowing: 

No work, no pay! 

En route to Madison, another workman 
added this: 

No pay, no eat! 

In the Madison yards, a maintenance man 
wrote the final chapter: 

trie No eat, no live! 

Politicians may screech, preachers may 
preach, economists may write, sociologists may 
slum, and their combined output will add noth- 
ing to the dicta: 

No beer, no work, 

No work, no pay, 

No pay, no eat, 

No eat, no live. 
_ Than work, there is no other panacea. Work 
is man’s natural State. Every normal, healthy 
man works, whether he has to or not. The 
world lives on production. Hence, work must 
lend itself to production. The man who has 
an idea of a time when men shall live without 
work is on a par with the man who proposes 
to give everybody a agg, A se taking 
anything from anybody. — Wisconsin State 
Journal. 








2. The establishment of a recog- 
nized and permanent method of 
conference between the employer 
and his employees. 

Conferences, at which all subjects 
of mutual interests may be presented, 
are essential to the development of 
understanding and mutual _ confi- 
dence. The mere willingness of an 
employer to meet employees who 
have grievances is not sufficient. 
There should be a definite arrange- 
ment—satisfactory to both employ- 
ers and employees— whereby em- 
ployees can collectively take up dis- 
putes or matters of common interest 
with employers. 

Your Committee has no recommen- 
dation to make concerning the plan 
of conferences which should be estab- 
lished, except that whenever plans of 
conferences are inaugurated they 
should be worked out jointly by em- 
ployer and employees, and not pre- 
scribed by the employer. Conditions 
vary so in different industries and 
plants that no one plan of conference 
can be adopted by all. The plan 
must be developed and adapted in 
each plant in the light of existing con- 
ditions. 

The functions of the conference 
and the determination of the proper 
subjects for consideration must be in 
each case a matter of gradual devel- 
opment. Your Committee suggests, 
however, that the following matters 
should be immediately recognized as 
included in those which should be 
discussed in conference: 

a) Wages and working conditions, 
including steps to promote con- 
tinuous and permanent employ- 
ment, especially in the ease of 
introduction of new machinery 
and new processes. 

b) Plant conditions affecting health 
and general welfare of the 
workers. 

8. The limitation of the economic 
law of supply and demand as a 


basis of labor policy by the utiliza- 
tion of a more human doctrine. 

Like the solution of the entire 
problem of industrial relations, the 
development of any definite human 
doctrine, which will modify and limit 
the economic law of supply and de- 
mand, will be a matter of evolution. 
Nevertheless, your Committee recom- 
mends the immediate recognition of 
the following principles which will 
themselves modify the application of 
the law of supply and demand to a 
large degree, and are essential to the 
development of the human doctrine. 

1. All wage earners, skilled and 
unskilled, in return for a fair day’s 
work, have a right to a living wage 
sufficient to insure the workers and 
their families the opportunity to 
live in health and comfort in ac- 
cord with the concepts and stand- 
ards of American life. 

2. Continuity of employment at 
normal wages should be main 
tained up to a point where perman- 
ent prosperity and stability of the 
business—rather than immediate 
profits—would be endangered 
thereby. 

Recently much interest has been 
shown in plans of sharing in profits 
and participation in management. 
Many of these plans are undoubtedly 
valuable if properly developed and 
given their proper place. They de- 
serve the careful attention of em- 
ployers. However, your Committee 
desires to point out that they are 
merely aids, not remedies. Any plan, 
the introduction, continuation and 
final interpretation of which rests 
solely upon the volition of the em- 
ployer will not entirely eliminate dis- 
satisfaction, because it lacks the ele- 
ments of certainty and permanence 
and there is no power of enforcement 
on the part of the employee. 

Any plan of profit sharing or par- 
ticipation in management to be of 
permanent value must receive the un- 
qualified approval of both employer 
and employees. 

In closing, your Committee sug- 
gests that The Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York make a special 
appeal to its members, and to em- 
ployers generally, to realize that the 
employment function in management 
is not second, in either importance or 
complexity, to any other phase of 
business activity; to give diligent 
study to the problems of industrial 
relations and to the development of a 
proper labor policy; and to put the 
relations between employees and 
management under the direct super- 
vision of a separate department of 
the business headed by a trained 
member or officer of the firm or cor- 
poration. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. H. GANNON, 
Chairman, Industrial Committee. 


GERHARD M. DAHL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Industrial Relations. 
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EMPLOYMENT DIVISION 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 


OF THE 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


LAURENCE W. LANE, 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 





MEDICAL DIVISION 


TRAINING DIVISION 


SERVICE DIVISION 





1. File of Desirable Applicants. 
2. Knowledge of Help Needed. 
3. Hiring, Based On 

(a) Interview. 


(b) Follow Up of Previous Ex- 
perience and Tiaining. 


(c) Trade and Intelligence 
Tests, (for specia] tasks). 


(d) Medical Examination. 


4. Placement, Based On a, b, ¢, d. 


Complete Individual Service Rec- 
ords of Personnel. 


Transfers and Promotions. 
Job Analysis. 


Wage Scales. 


oH w 


Labor Turnover Records and An- 
alysis. 


10. Emp!cyes Information and Griev- 
ance Service. 
11. General Instructions to New Em- 


ployces. 


12. Interview All Leaving Employ- 
ees. 


- Physical Examination. 


(a) New Employees. 
(b) Old Employees (periodic- 
ully). 


. General Medical Service in Build- 


ing. 
(a) Physician. 
(b) Nurse. 


. Dental Treatment. 


. Home Service. 


Treatment of All Emergency 
Cases. 


. Advise Employment Division on 


Placement of Defectives. 


. Health Education. 


. Safety First. 


(a) Education. 

(b) Treatment of Accidents. 
(c) Insurance. 

(d) Committees. 


. Records and Statistics. 


. General Instruction. 
. Individual Instruction as Needed. 
. Study of Departmental Work to 


Determine What Part Can Best 
be Performed in Training Divis- 
ion. 


. Arrangement With Department 


Heads for Assignment of Work. 


. Standardization of Methods 


Throughout the Organization. 


6. Production and Cost Records. 
7. Progress Records of Students. 
. Recommend Students Deserving 


Advancement. 


. Advise Employment Division Con- 


cerning Permanent Placement 
of Students. 


. Library. 
. Restaurant Service. 


. Rest Room. 


. Social Activities. 

. Summer Vacation Camp. 
. Employees’ Magazine. 
. Noonday Program. 


. Benefit and Loan Association. 





Recreation Room. 











Successful Farming Publishing Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
£. T. MEREDITH, President 


























SECOND INDUSTRIAL CONFER- 
ENCE PRESENTS NEW 
BOARD PLAN 


The second Industrial Conference, 
headed by Secretary of Labor Wilson, 
has conceived a tentative plan for 
preventing or retarding strikes and 
industrial conflicts. The plan pro- 
vides for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Industrial Tribunal and Re- 
gional Boards of Inquiry and Adjust- 
ment. The Tribunal is to consist of 
nine members chosen by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, 
three representing employers, nomin- 
ated by the Secretary of Commerce, 
three representing employees, nomin- 
ated by the Secretary of Labor and 
three representing the public. This 
Tribunal is to be a court of appeal. 

A division of the country into 
twelve regions and the creation of 
twelve Regional Boards with original 
jurisdiction in all matters of dispute 
between employers and employees, is 
recommended. A chairman of each 
Regional Board is to be appointed by 
the President. These Boards are to 
be selected from panels, or lists, of 
employers and employees selected re- 
Spectively by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Secretary of Labor. 

€ persons on these panels are to 


serve in turn on the Regional Boards 
of Inquiry and Adjustment. 

In case of a dispute or disagree- 
ment between employers and employ- 
ees the Regional Chairman, on his 
own motion or at the request of the 
Secretary of Commerce, or Secretary 
of Labor, or the National Industrial 
Board, is to request each side to sub- 
mit it for adjustment to a Regional 
Board. Each side shall, if willing to 
make such submissions, select repre- 
sentatives who, together with two 
persons drawn from the top of the 
panels for the industry concerned, 
shall constitute the Regional Board. 
The appointment of representatives 
shall constitute an agreement by each 
side to submit the issue for adjust- 
ment and infers an agreement not to 
strike or change the situation during 
the adjustment. 

In case either side in the dispute 
fails to appoint a representative, the 
Board of Inquiry, which shall trans- 
mit its report to the National Indus- 
Regional Chairman shall appoint a 
trial Tribunal. In case the dispu- 
tants appoint representatives during 
the progress of the inquiry, the Board 
of Inquiry may become a Board of 
Adjustment. In case a_ Regional 


Board is unable to reach a unanimous 
decision, the case may be referred to 


an umpire, whose decision shall be 
final and have the same weight as a 
unanimous determination by the Re- 
gional Board. 

The decision of a Regional Board, 
of an umpire or of the National In- 
dustrial Tribunal shall have the force 
and effect of a trade agreement which 
the parties to the dispute are bound 
to carry out. 

The term of office of the members 
of the National Industrial Tribunal is 
to be six years ,two members to be 
nominated every two years. The plan 
recognizes the right of employes to 
strike, but seeks to avoid or retard 
strikes by means of a system of vol- 
untary arbitration, each side agreeing 
to abide by the decision and to treat 
it as a contract. 


MASS. EMPLOYERS MEET 

Chester M. Culver, General Man- 
ager, The Employers’ Association of 
Detroit; Dudley Kennedy, Philadel- 
phia; U. S. Senator Lawrence Y. 
Sherman, Illinois; Edwin O. Chase, 
President Burrows and Kenyon Lum- 
ber Co., and A. E. Newton, Reed- 
Prentice Co., Worcester, Mass., were 
speakers at the second annual meet- 
ing of the Employers’ Association of 
Eastern Massachusetts, at Boston, on 
December 23. 
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HOW THEY ARE TRAINING THE SUPERVISORY FORCE 


Training activities in various 
firms are indicated in the summary 
given here. The digest was compiled 
from a questionnaire sent out with 
the invitations to the First Bi- 
Monthly Conference under the direc- 
tion of the National Association, held 
in New York in October. These firms 
are located in almost every state of 
the union and have an aggregate of 
145,517 workers. The individual 
forces run from 250 to 35,000 work- 
ers. Almost every line of industry 
is represented. 





1. Club meetings of a semi-social nature 
participated by foremen, assistant foremen, 
gener: foremen, superintendents, assistant 
superintendents and members of the plant 
clerical force, are held monthly, either after- 
noon or ae Afternoon sessions are held 
at the plant. Evening sessions at a school 
house. uncheon and occasionally dinner is 
served at the company’s expense, at the even- 
ing sessions. The men attend on their own 
time. 

The employment manager arranges programs 
and secures speaker. The business session is 
usually followed by a social hour. Wives of 
the participants attend some meetings with 
cards and dancing. One meeting is planned 
at a time. The discussion usually suggests a 
next topic. Subjects are related to plant pro- 
cesses operations are covered. Results 
have been good. ‘ 

2. A regular course of study and _ instruc- 
tion is participated in by ten men. Two fore- 
men, two assistants, two department assistants 
two members of the plant clerical force an 
two from operating force. Work and study 
meetings are held daily in i. > at company’s 
expense. Management and Employment Su- 
pervisor arranges program and secures speak- 
ers. English, mathematics, civics, economics, 
efficiency and management as applied to the 
work in each department are taught. The pro- 
gram having been worked out by oy of 
work required, being planned especially for 
the plant. Power, engineering and chemistry 
are touched upon. e works of Emerson, 
Blackford, Kennedy and others are touched 
upon. supplementary reading forms a large 
part of the course. anuals of standard prac- 
tices is used and special bulletins are issued. 
Course covers a period of six months. 

Those participating are chosen by competi- 
tive examination in which all employees are 
eligible to compete. English, history, geogra- 
phy, civics and arithmetic are the subjects of 
the examination. 

3. Foremen’s meetings, strictly business, are 
held monthly at the factory on the company’s 
time. Foremen, supervisors, superintendents, 
assistant superintendents, plant clerical force 
and the heads of the production and designing 
department participate. Superintendent  ar- 
ranges program and secures speakers. Talks 
are e y the general manager, salesmen 
and heads of various departments. 

The subjects bear directly on plant condi- 
tions, processes and operations. Technical 
subjects are only incidentally touched on and 
occasionally an inspirational subject is used. 
Discussion method is used to a large extent. 
Results have been a better understanding of 
requirements, improved good-will and co-opera- 
‘tion and increased efficiency. 

4. A definite program for all members of 
the supervisory force, including deserving or 
interested workers, has been outlined. eet- 
ings are held once in two weeks, either in the 
factory restaurant or convenient hall on em- 
ployees’ time. Luncheons served whenever 
possible at the company’s expense. Factory 
superintendents select the leaders and officers; 
the “so being arranged and _ speakers 
selected by the Directory of Education. The 
program bears directly on the particular busi- 
ness. Special speakers, plant officials and the 
class reader and instructor do the talking, 
about one-half the time being spent in discus- 
sion. Reading is made the basic part of the 
course. The plant manual of standard prac- 


tices is used. 





5. Meetings are held twice a week at the 
plant on the company’s time. The leaders and 
officers are selected by the Educational Com- 
mittee. The Educational Director arranges the 
program and secures speakers for the club of 
ten men. The program includes recitations, 
discussions and factory inspection trips, the 
course being planned especially for the plant. 
The elements of special technical subjects and 
accounting are covered. special intensive 
course for salesmen is provided. Welfare work, 
safety, etc., is covered. Several trained in- 
structors carry on the work. Few plant offi- 
cials or special speakers being asked to talk. 
The discussion method is used very fully, as 
is the quiz. Reading forms an essential part. 
Special bulletins are issued. Work has proven 
very satisfactory. f 

6. All the supervisory force participate. 

Executive supervisors meet bi-weekly ; Superin- 
tendents, bi-monthly in factory school room or 
auditorium. Dinner is served at the bi-monthly 
meetings at the company’s expense. Salaried 
men attend on their own time. Non-salaried 
men are reimbursed by the company. The 
Home Office staff arranges program and secure 
speakers. Attendance of the executive staff is 
compulsory. Specific discussion is planned 
ahead and a review of the day by day prob- 
lems given. A special department prepares the 
course which is especially for the plant. 
Courses on English and mathematics are now 
being prepared. Special technical subjects are 
now given under the direction of the Educa- 
tional Director. Much attention is given in- 
spirational subjects. 
_ Special speakers talk at the quarterly meet- 
ings of the entire administrative force, number- 
ing from 400 to 500. Discussion method is 
generally used in developing class work and 
supplementary reading now in general is being 
extended. Special bulletins are issued. Re- 
sults have been good. 

A le entire supervisory force numbering 
30 participated in a class held daily for 15 
days, from 10:00 to 11:30 A. M., in the As- 
sembly Room, on the company’s time. Leaders 
were selected by the General Superintendent, 
the factory executives ge J the program 
and securing the speakers. ectures were 
given on enrollment, discipline, premium sys- 
tem, inspection and scrap, tools, time study, 
routine, system, stock, production, care of 
machinery, employment, time keeping, safety 
and sanitation and what makes an executive, 
the course being specially prepared for the 
plant. The talks were given by plant officials 
and the class leader. Open discussion followed 
each lecture. A manual of standard practices 
was used. There was a most noticeable im- 
provement following the course. 

Foremen, General Foremen, Superinten- 
dents, Assistant Superintendents, Chief Inspec- 
tor and the Secretary of the company, the 
total being 14, meet semi-monthly at the 
home of the Superintendent or Factory 
Manager. There is no set program. Anyone 
with criticisms or suggestions as to how to 
increase efficiency air their views and every- 
body has a chance to have their say. Sugges- 
tions meeting with general approval are 
carried out in the shop. Meetings are held on 
the employes’ time without re-imbursement, 
but the company pay for the luncheons. Re- 
sults, good. 

9. Foremen’s meetings are held once a 
month. A club composed of executives, cleri- 
cal force, Superintendents, Foremen, etc., 
meets twice a month. Foremen’s meetings 
are held in the Shop Rest Room and the Efh- 
ciency Club meets in the office, the former be- 
ing on the company’s time. An annual ban- 
quet is held at the expense of the company. 
No regular program is laid down, the subjects 
being suggested by conditions. There is a 
general discussion of methods of production, 
shop conditions and social and othletic activi- 
ties of the me ge te Tilustrated lecture classes 
are now being planned to assist forei em- 
ployes. The result has been greated efficiency 
and production, better morale and the desire 
on the part of the men to make the products 
the best in their line. 

10. A class in Personal Efficiency, which 
takes in all members of the supervisory force, 
the plant clerical force and the advertising 
and purchasing department meets every two 
weeks in.a private dining room, the concern 
paying for the dinner and one-half of the tui- 


tion. Meetings are held on the employees’ 
time without re-imbursement. The program is 
handled by a Committee, the routine bein 
dinner, paper on the application of lesson an 
discussion. The course was first taken by six 
men in 1917-18. The entire staff is now tak- 
ing the course. The program is handled by 
the original six. Co-operation has been pro- 
moted, morale improved and several men have 
taken outside courses which will lead to their 
advancement. 

11. Foremen, Superintendents and Inspec- 
tors meet weekly in the main office of the 
company on company time. Production is the 
chief topic, round table discussion being used 
in getting the material across. 

12. All men who supervise the work of 
others meet on the first Monday of each month 
at a down town hotel, the meetings being held 
on employees’ time, the employer paying 
for the dinners served. A committee arranges 
programs and secures speakers, the topics be- 
ing confined to plant problems. 

13. Foremen’s meetings are held once a 
month for a discussion of factory matters only 
in the company office building. All but three 
of those attending are salaried men. The three 
receive pay for one extra hour. There is no 
formal program. The company buys cigars. 
The meetings have developed a spirit of co- 
operation and good fellowship and have been 
a considerable factor in keeping the fgctory 
running smoothly. 

14. A monthly noon luncheon or dinner for 
department heads or Superintendents is held 
for the purpose of getting these men together 
to discuss matters connected with production. 

15. Foremen’s business meetings are held 
weekly on the company’s time, in the Super- 
intendent’s office. 

16. Forenien and Assistant Foremen meet 
two evenings each week in a school room on 
their own time. Classes are conducted by the 
Educational Director or executives selected by 
him. The program covers subjects of theo- 
retical and practical value pertaining to each 
department, also a general course on the hand- 
ling of men, methods of instruction, team- 
work, etc. Talks-are given by special speakers, 
plant officials and the class leader. The sub- 
jects are not entirely confined to plant pro- 
cesses, but are broadening in effect. Mathe- 
matics through trigonometry are taken up. 
Mechanics, strength of materials and power 
transmission are covered and talks on the 
qualities of successful foremen are given. 
supplementary reading course is urged, but not 
required. Demonstrations of the use of tools 
and machines also are given. 

17. Foremen’s meetings are held once a 
month. Some business is transacted, but the 
sessions are mostly of a semi-social nature. 
The meetings are held in the company dining 
room, supper being served at the company’s 
expense. he program includes a_ speaker, 
entertainment and occasionally a dance. Talks 
are given by special speakers and plant officials 
and bear directly on plant processes and oper- 
ations, including production, efficiency, etc. 
The meetings have been valuable in building 
up a better understanding between foremen. 

18. Foremen, Department Assistants, Stores 
Department head and Assistants in Planning 
Department, eight in all, meet daily in the 
Superintendent’s office on the company’s time, 
to discuss production. 

19. Foremen, General Foremen, Superinten- 
dents, Employment Manager and Head Time- 
Keeper meet once a month on the company’s 
eime, to discuss safety, ee. plant pro- 
cesses and operation. aatings are pte 
business, no particular program being followed, 
it heing simply organized in an effort to push 
—* work and production and take up gem 
eral factory matters pertaining thereto with the 
heads of the departments. 

20. All members of the supervisory and 
clerical forces, an others who may ex 
press a desire to attend, meet weekly at the 
plant at the company’s expense. Two courses 
are given, one a correspondence course in Bet: 
ter Letters and the other an individual course 
worked out and taught by the Assistant Works 
Manager. The Director is a former schoo 
teacher. The class in English is designed to 
give special training to Foremen and cleri 
help. The course in letter writing follows to 


some extent the course fs by a business 
training corporation. Half 


of the expense 
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the course is paid by the company and half by 
the employee. If the employee finishes the 
course satisfactorily, the company will pay the 
entire cost. 

21. Meetings of the entire supervisory force 
are held weekly, part of the session being 
held in the plant and part in the office on the 
company’s time. The Assistant Superintendent 
is the class leader, a Secretary being selected 
from among those attending. regular pro- 
gram is followed out. Topics include safety, 
cleanliness, improvements, handling of labor, 
planning and scheduling work, the lectures and 
talks being supplemented by blackboard and 
chart work. e program was worked out by 
the Superintendent and his Assistants and re- 
lates specifically to the plant. The results have 
been very successful, as the men are shown 
the cost and results and have taken a greater 
interest in their work. 

An educational course is maintained for 
the supervisory force, consisting of class room 
work and lectures. One class room period-and 
one lecture period is held each day in the 
school room, usually in the morning, on the 
company’s time. The teacher is selected by 
the company and the program is arranged and 
speakers secured by the Director of Education. 

lasses are limited to 16, academic subjects, 
technical subjects and shop problems being 
taught. The educational subjects include Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, Civics, Commercial Geogre- 
hy and Hygiene. Technical subjects include 

ysics, Drawing and Mechanism. Trade sub- 
jects cover economics and shop methods. 

alks are made by special speakers, plant offi- 
cials and the instructor, a high school princi- 

le. Discussion is used to the fullest extent 
in developing class work and library assign- 
ments is made a part of the course. Special 
bulletins are used. The course is new, but it 
appears to have considerably improved the 
work of the men. ’ 

27. Monthly meetings of a semi-social na- 
ture for all employees are held in a hired hall, 
the company paying the expenses. A program 
of technical and commercial nature preceds 
the social activities. Talks are given by 
special speakers and plant officials. There is 
no discussion. Special bulletins are issued. 
The meetings have done much toward im- 
proving the moral of the employees. 

28. Foremen, assistant foremen, general 
foremen and department assistants meet month- 
ly on their own time, in the company’s cafe- 
teria, dinner being served at the company’s 
expense. The factory management arranges 
the program, secures speakers and a represen- 
tative presides. Members of the executive staff 
also attend. An address is given by an engi- 
neer, the discussion being held at the next 
meeting. Organization and Management was 
the topic of one talk. 

29. The endeavor in this direction has been 
an all day outing and dinner for foremen and 
assistants, and office employees. The outing 
was attended by the executive staff and _ the 
expenses were paid Ly the company. This 
getting together resulted in a better knowledge 
and understanding with one another, with a 
consequent increase of co-operation, added in- 
terest in the work and deeper sense of the re- 
lations of earnest, individual work to the suc- 
cess of the company. 

30. : pe of foremen and supervisors 
are held wee ” in the club house on the com- 
any’s time. eaders and officials are selected 

y the Personnel Department, which also 
arranges the program and secures speakers. 
Talks are given to the foremen by plant offi- 
Cials and lectures on specific subjects are given 
to separate classes = a class leader. 

31. Foremen and factory office workers meet 
about once a month on company’s time for a 
general discussion on essential matters of in- 
terest to the plant. The discussion method is 

ed to develop gee om and class work. 
Direct letters to all employees are placed in 
their pay envelopes. These methods are found 
to build up co-operation and stimulate interest. 

32. A factory council composed of general 
foreman, foremen and assistant foremen, super- 
intendents, assistant superintendents, depart- 
ment assistants, members of the plant clerical 
orce, salesmen, and representatives of the 
financial, sales, customers, service and employ- 
ment department meet once a week at 10 a. m., 
in the purchasing office on the company’s time, 

discuss departmental problems. embers 
of each department alternate in acting as chair- 
man. A special class in English composition 
has been formed for office employees. The 
factory council not only discusses problems, 


but also makes recommendations regarding 
factory conditions and methods of increasing 
production to the management. 

34. Monthly supper meetings for the fore- 
men’s club is held in the plant on the em- 
ployees’ time, the expense of the supper being 
borne by the management. The plant manager 
selects the leaders, arranges program and 
secures a speaker. The sessions are informal 
and include suggestions, announcements and 
round-table discussions, also a talk on some 
phase of plant operations by one of the club. 
Educational talks on plant processes have been 
found most helpful to the men. Results have 
been to promote co-operation, general knowl- 
edge and efficiency. 

35. Meetings of foremen, general foremen, 
superintendents and supervisors are held once 
a week in the superintendent’s office on the 
company’s time. ersonnel problems and gen- 
eral supervisory matters are discussed, all 
those attending taking part. The program is 
worked out by the secretary of the Occupa- 
tion and Rights Committee, being made up 
from data submitted by shop _ supervisors. 
Notes for guidance of foremen’s meetings are 
issued to the leader in the form of questions 
with suggested answers. They are not com- 
plete and are intended to arouse interest, pro- 
voke discussion and furnish some topics for 
consideration. 

36. This concern has two clubs—one for 
foremen alone, the other for foremen, assistant 
foremen and inspectors, and members elected 
from departments. The foremen’s club meets 
twice a month and the second meets six times 
a year. Meetings are held in the cafeteria of 
the plant, dinner being served at the expense 
of the company. The officers, elected by popu- 
lar vote, arrange the program and secure 
speakers. The sessions are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of factory problems and round table 
discussions. A training course is being con- 
ducted in the City night schools, being partici- 
pated by the men and women of the plants 
throughout the city. There having been a 
tremendous demand for the courses offered and 
splendid co-operation has existed between 
school authorities and factories. . 

38. Training activities consist of two kinds 
of meetings. At 11:45 each age the staff 
consisting of all the department heads and 
their principle assistants, meet for a discussion 
of plant problems. Each Thursday afternoon, 
at the close of the shop, all department heads 
and foremen meet for lectures and informal 
discussions on subjects relating to production. 
All meetings are held in the plant conference 
room, a light supper being served at the 
Thursday meetings, at the company’s expense. 
The daily meetings are on company’s time 
and the weekly meetings on employees’ time. 
The general superintendent presides over the 
daily meetings and the Manager of Manufac- 
ture over the weekly meetings, programs be- 
ing arranged and speakers secured by the Man- 
ager of the Production Department. The dis- 
cussion methods is used to a large extent. 
Results have been so successful that it is the 
intention to go into training on a larger scale. 
General efficiency and production is excellent 
and morale and general interest in the work is 
kept at a high level. 

39. Superintendents, assistant superinten- 
dents, general foremen and supervisors meet 
twice each month in the company restaurant, 
partly on company and partly on employees’ 
time. Supper is served at the expense of the 
company. The plant manager arranges the 
program and secures speakers, the 5 ase am 
alternating between business and social. Cost, 
production, instruction and engineering are 
discussed. Efforts are now being made to se- 
cure a factory training course for employees in 
general. Results have been very successful 
and it is felt that the meetings eliminate all 
ingrowing dges and misunderstandings. 

41. Production meetings are held every 
other week in the plant dining room, the plant 
superintendent acting as chairman. Those at- 
tending includ the President, Vice-President, 
Works Manager, Sales Manager, Office Man- 
ager, Repettanonnnth, Foremen, Assistant Fore- 
men, Supervisors, Inspectors and Assistants 
in the Planning Department. The meetings 
are held on the employees’ time without com- 
pensation, although the company pays the cost 
of the dinner which precedes the discussion. 
The Chairman and Secretary are appointed by 
the Works Manager. Plant problems are dis- 
cussed, those in attendance suggesting the 
topics. Talks also are made by the plant offi- 
cials. The result has been an increase of pro- 


duction and a better spirit of co-operation be- 
tween departments. 

42. Meetings on company’s time are held 
weekly in the General Manager’s office, the 
Participants being the Superintendents, Gen- 
eral and Department Foremen, about twenty 
in all. Each man makes a written report and 
these are discussed. The General anager 
arranges the programs and talks are given by 
other executives. A better knowledge of the 
work assigned to each has resulted. 

43. Foremen are given an opportunity to 
enroll in a definitely planned executive’s train- 
ing course of text and lectures. Sessions are 
held weekly under the direction of the Educa- 
tional Department, part on opmpenys and part 
on the employee’s time. The Employment 
Manager, Educational Director and Secretary 
of Manufacturin planned the course especially 
for the plant. tures also are given every 
other week on inspirational subjects. A Tech- 
nical school graduate experienced in teaching 
and industrial work leads the classes. The 
discussion method is freely used. A manual 
of standard practices is used and special bulle- 


tins are issued. 

45. me sy are held both weekly and 
monthly for foremen, inspectors and depart- 
ment heads. No definite schedule is planned 
in advance. The weekly meetings are held on 
company time during the day, one hour a 
week. e object is to acquaint the foremen 
with complaints received from customers and 
go over the progress records of each depart- 
ment. The meetings are led by the Superin- 
tendent. The monthly meetings are held in 
the evening, on the company’s time, a dinner 
being served at the company’s expense in the 
Service Department. After the meal the meet- 
ing is continued about two hours. The object 
is two-fold: to foster the spirit of co-operation 
and good feeling and to give the management 
a chance to bring up to all the foremen, mat- 
ters which can only be gotten across in a u 
meeting. These are in general connerent with 
production, efficiency, discipline, costs, main- 
tainance, etc. The vice-president or superin- 
tendent leads the meeting. 

46. Foremen’s meetings are held once a 
week in the recreation room, on the company’s 
time. Leaders are selected by secret ot. 
Factory business and employees’ welfare are 
discussed as representatives of the workers at- 
tend the meeting. General topics regarding 
productions, efficiency, planning, etc., are also 
taken up. 

47. A Foreman’s Club, taking in all of the 
Supervisory force meetings weekly in a special 
school room, on the company’s tim uring 
working hours—forty-five attending. Subjects 
pertaining to the — of the service, no matter 
what line, are discussed. Assistants in the 
Planning Department meet once a year and 
members of the clerical force four times a 
year. A picnic is held annually for all em- 
ployees and executives. Meetings also are 
called as the occasion arises, by the Superin- 
tendent, all of the supervisory Moen from the 
Assistant Superintendent down, attending. 
The meetings have gem very: satisfactory 
from a production and co-operative standpoint. 

48. ety meetings of every grade of 
supervisory force are held in the Company’s 
Conference room, on the company’s time. A 
definite br is prepared a committee 
composed of the Assistant Su rintendent, 
Service Supervisor and one general department 
head. The program includes three talks on 

How I can Increase Efficiency,” three talks 
on Departmental Co-operation, one talk each 
on Health, Suplagean, Waste, Light, Heat 
and Power and on special subject pertaining 
to the particular business. Special talks are 
given by both plant executives and outside 
speakers. Direct questions are used to draw 
out those attending. The result has been that 
one department reached a theoretical 100%. 
Report suggests that a direct course in Pro- 
duction would be of advantage. 

49. Two sets of meetings are used. Fore- 
man’s Production Course with special lectures 
twice a month and a two-year course in Fac- 
tory Management for the Executive Depart- 
ment heads and understudies, which meets 
weekly. Both classes meet at the plant, din- 
ner being served to the Supervisory force at 
the company’s expense. The men pay the cost 
of the course, but the tuition is ded at 
the completion of the course. The Foremen 
meet on the company’s time, while the execu- 
tives. meet - their ag time. The Director 
of Personnel arranges the programs 
cures the speakers. _ th 
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WHAT THE MAGAZINES OFFER 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT (Nov.)— 

Employment Management an Industrial Or- 
ganization. : 

Is Labor a Commodity? 

On What Shall Profits Be Based? 

Value of the Personal Record. 

Industrial Management Methods 
Woodworking Industry. 

Rockefeller on Labor Problems. 

A New Executive for New Times. 

Practical Aspects of Employees’ Represen- 
tation. 

Employment and Labor Maintenance. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING (October)— 
Is Industrial Death Necessary? 
The Americanization Movement. 
Industrial peeanay. 
Industrial Nurses’ Responsibilities and Op- 
portunities. 
THE AMERICAN CONTRACTOR— 
(November 22) 
What is on the Worker’s Mind? (Whiting 
Williams) 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE MONTHLY— 
(October) 


in the 


The Gooe and the Beliefs of Farmers. 
IRON TRADE REVIEW (November 13)— 

Improving Industrial Management. 
INDUSTRY (December 1)— 

The New Industrial Conference. 

The Fetish of Industrial Democracy. 
FORBES (November 1)— 

Picking Workers, A New Profession. 

How to Train Loyal Men. 
FORBES (November 15)— 

Would Vacations Reduce Strikes? 

Music Helps Making of Many Things. 
FORBES (December 13)— 

‘How to get People to Work Hardest. 

Are You Playing Fair With the Boys? 
THE FARMER (December 6)— 

The Farmers’ Part from the Business Stand- 


point. 

Agricultural Leaders Announce Farmers’ 
‘osition. 

MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW (Nov.)— 
Cost of Living in the United States. 
Development of Shop Committee Systems. 

nges in Union Wage Scales, 1913-1919. 
National Industrial Conference, Washington. 


PERSONNELS 

Raymond J. Short has been named 
as Supervisor of Personnel of the 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

R. A. Sigsbee, formerly with the 
Emerson Engineers, is now Chief of 
the Personnel Service Division of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

The Employers’ Association of At- 
lanta has a new Secretary in the per- 
son of J. M. Russell, formerly with 


‘the Federal Board for Vocational 


Education. 

S. G. Wingfield has resigned from 
the Procter and Gamble forces at 
Ivorydale, Ohio, to become connected 
with the DuPont Interests at Arling- 
ton, N .J. 

George J. LeRoux, employment 
manager at the Toledo plant of the 
National Malleable Castings Co., has 
been transferred to the Cleveland 
plant of the same concern. 

R. N. Phelps, Employment Man- 
ager of Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, 
resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Link Belt Company of the 
same city. 

Miss Mary E. Hulburt has resigned 
as Employment Manager of the Kim- 
berly-Clark Paper Mills, Neenah, 
Wis., to take a special course in 
Economics at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Capt. F. M. Dee, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, is now Employment Manager 
of Swift & Co., Chicago. Before en- 
tering the Service, Capt. Dee was 
Civil Service Examiner at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Miss Juliet R. Stackhouse has re- 
signed as Assistant Federal Director 
of the Department of Labor to be- 
come Director of Service Department, 
Thomas E. Brown & Sons, Philadel- 
phia. 

Byron O. Taylor, formerly in 
charge of the employment depart- 
ment of the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, is now Manager of the 
Employers’ Association Labor Bureau 
of that city. 

Charles F. Rogers, formerly with 
the Public Welfare Department of the 
City of Cleveland, is now Occupa- 
tional Supervisor of the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League of that city. 

F. C. Evans has left the American 
Shipbuilding Company to become 
Employment Manager for H. J. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburgh, makers of the 
“57 Varieties.” 

John C. Griffin is now Employment 
Manager for the Victor Manufactur- 
ing and Gasket Co., Chicago. 

M. B. Mook, Manager of Industrial 
Relations of the Kelly Springfield 
Tire Co., Akron, is wearing a broad 
smile. Its a seven-pounder. Mother 
and child are doing fine. 

Frank P. Hammon, for nineteen 
years with the Otis Elevator Co., at 
their New York and Philadelphia 
offices, has been appointed Office Man- 
ager of the Goodrich General and 
Factory Offices at Akron. 





PERSONNEL OF THE SECOND 
INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


W. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor. 

Henry N. Robinsin, Pasadena, Cal. Attorney, 
Economic Advisor of President Wilson, at 
Paris, former member of U. S. Shipping 
Board. 

Henry J. Waters, Kansas City. Agricultural 
Economist, Editor Kansas City “Star,” a 
weekly, former President Kansas State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

Thomas Watt Gregory, Austin, Texas. For- 
merly U. S. Attorney General, Corporation 
Lawyer, Director Austin Bank, elegate 
National Conventions, 1904, 1912 

George Woodward Wickersham, 40 Wall St., 
New York. Formerly U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral, Corporation Lawyer, Trustee Carnegie 
Institute, Washington, Clubman. 

Frank William Taussig, Washington, D. C. 
Economist, former Chairman U. S. Tariff 
Commission, President American Economist 
Association, 1904-1905, Author and Editor. 

Stanley King, Waltham, Mass. Formerly Pri- 
vate Secretary to Secretary of War Baker, 
represented War Department in negotiations 
with labor during war, Shoe Manufacturer. 

Oscar Solomon Straus, New York City. For- 
mer Ambassador to Turkey, Lawyer, Manu- 
facturer, Hague Arbritration Court member 
1902, former Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, former Chairman New York Public 
Service Commission. 

Richard Hooker, Springfield, Mass. Editor 
Springfield “‘Republican,” member American 

ewspaper Publishers’ Association, former 
Washington newspaper man. 

Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, Ill. Merchant and 
Philanthropist, Trustee Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, University of Chicago and Tuskegee 
Institute, President Sears-Roebuck & Co., 
member of Council of National Defense, 
active worker in civic, commercial and Jew- 
ish societies. 

Owen D. Young, New York City. Lawyer, 
Vice-President, General Electric Co., Law 
School Lecturer 1897-1904, St. Lawrence 
University Trustee, member Boston Bar As- 
sociation. 

Herbert Hoover, Washington. Former Food 
Administrator, Mining Engineer. 

Samuel W. McCall, Winchester, Mass. Law- 
yer, former Governor of Mass., former Edi- 
tor Boston “Daily Advertiser,” Delegate 
National Conventions 1888-1900-1918, So- 
ciety and Club man. 

Henry Carter Stuart, Elk Garden, Va. Law- 
yer, former Governor of Virginia, Bank Di- 
rector, businessman man, former member 

. S. Meat Commission, Delegate National 
Convention, 1892 

Martin Glynn, Albany. Lawyer, former Gov- 
ernor of New York, former Congressman, 
Editor Albany “Times Union.” 

W._O. Thompson, Columbus, Ohio. President 
Ohio State University, member of committee 
named by President Wilson to study agri- 
cultural conditions in Europe during war. 

George T. Slade, Seattle, Wash. Railroad 
man, resigned as Vice-President of Northern 
Pacific to become Colonel of American Army 
Railroad operations in France. 


JANUARY ANNALS 


The January Annals will discuss 
“THE NEW AMERICAN THRIFT”. 
It will consist of eight parts and an 
appendix. The sub-titles follow: Part 
1, Introduction; Part 2, Thrift for the 
Individual and the Family; Part 3, 
Thrift for the Nation; Part 4, Ameri- 
can Needs for Capital; Part 5, Thrift 
in Resources and Industry; Part 6, 
The Investment of Savings; Part 7, 
The Promotion and Practice of Thrift 
in Different Countries; Part 8, Sug- 
gestions for Promoting Thrift. Copies 
may be ordered from The American 
Academy of Political and _ Social 
Science, Box 4050, West Philadelphia 
Post Office, Philidelphia, Pa. 
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TRAINING COURSE OUTLINE FOR 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES DOING 
EDUCATIONAL WORK 


The following outline was prepared by 
Miss Florence Jackson, Director, Appoint- 
ment Bureau of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass., the suggestions in parenthe- 
sis having been given by an expert in em- 
ployment management. 


The essential features of such a 
course should be (1) a good academic 
background, (2) practical laboratory 
and field work, and above all (3) a 
realization of the bigness of the prob- 
lem. All information can be used 
and no day will pass when the best in- 
formed will not sigh for more knowl- 
edge. In addition to the general out- 
line enclosed, students should learn 
the city geographically (buy a map), 
biographically (consult the telephone 
directory, membership lists of clubs, 
Who’s Who in business, social serv- 
ice, etc.), and industrially (visit some 
plants). 

ACADEMIC 


1. Knowledge of Economics and Statistics, 
including Labor Legislation and Labor Prob- 
lems with particular emphasis on the laws 
affecting women and children. ’ 

2. Psychology, with a brief course in . 1 
plied Psychology, (some psychiatric work, R. 
W.) and the opportunity to see some tests 
given. 

3. Education to give a knowledge of the 
different types of high schools and colleges, of 
vocational schools, both public and private, of 
trade schools, corporation schools, etc., and of 
apprenticeship opportunities. Visits paid to 
some of the schools. . 

4. Assigned reading on Employment topics. 

5. Brief study of the Vocational guidance 
movement. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


1. Business methods, including plain hand 
lettering, filing, report making, methods of 
J seaancecnay and sending out and checking up 
references, typewriting, taking orders over the 
telephone, (practical application of statistics, 
ee reports, charting, plotting, 
etc. R. W.). ; 

2. Discussion of the best methods of recruit- 
ing candidates and securing new openings, fol- 
lowed by field work (impressionistic analysis 
of each job. R. W.). 7 

3. Discussion of the best methods of inter- 
viewing candidates and employers in the office 
— to applicants regarding jobs. 


4, “Making a bibliography of current litera- 
ture on Employment questions. 


INFORMATIONAL SERVICE 


1. Lectures on sources of vocational infor- 
mation with a lecture on likrary technique and 
a practical lesson in making a bibliography. 

2. Professional opportunities.—A series of 
Round Table discussions in which each occu- 
pation is taken up in turn and cinsidered from 
the point of view of ; 

a) necessary training, where obtained and at 

what cost; 

b) — necessarily surrounding the 

work; 

c) duties of the position; personality needed ; 

d) possible rewards, financial, mental and 

spiritual. 

3. Agencies handling employment. — Study 
of Employment Agencies in general, public and 
private; U. S. Employment Service, State and 
City Service; laws regulating the conduct of 
employment agencies, federal, state and local; 
study of employment methods in England and 
Canada; visits to some local offices to observe 
methods. 

4. Methods of unemployment. 

Seasonable trades. Clearing houses. 
2 Study of employment management prac- 
tice. Our students attend a lecture course at 
the Boston University, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, 


reducing 


6. Attendance at meetings such as those of 
the National Employment-Management Asso- 
ciation, the Babson Labor Conference, etc. 

LABORATORY WORK 

1. Academic.—See 2, 3. 

2. Technical Training.—See 1, 2. 

3. Information Service.—See 3. 

4. Actual work in placement in the Bureau 
where the course is taken and in similar bu- 
reaus in other cities. 

5. If possible, a paid position of not less 
than two weeks in a business office. A tem- 
porary clerical position may be obtained. (The 
imployer’s viewpoint should be gained. It 
would be of special advantage to have a posi- 
tion as office manager or in the employmen 
office where workers would be hired. R. W.) 


DETROIT LABOR TURNOVER 
FOR NOVEMBER 


Forty-one firms in Detroit reported 
their labor turnover for November to 
the Detroit Local Group. The sum- 
mary shows an average turnover of 








19.8%. In detail: 

Average Working Total Percentage 
force Separations of Turnover 
1422 681 47.8 

562 100 17.8 
257 130 50.6 
7128 803 11.2 
5297 936 17.6 
721 178 24.7 
3700 367 9.9 
876 199 22.8 
415 126 30.3 
310 93 30 
17428 3444 19.8 
629 215 34.2 
432 100 23.1 
5918 1199 20.2 
5477 577 10.5 
6358 1015 15.9 
1016 369 36.3 
3003 1858 61.8 
956 435 45.5 
6031 1416 23.4 
1354 233 17.2 
700 200 28.5 
530 118 22.2 
446 87 19.5 
2483 762 30.6 
1150 270 23.4 
217 25 45 
655 150 23 
5148 950 18.4 
667 105 15.7 
2209 335 15.2 
9389 1497 15.9 
1139 1 1s 
443 130 29.3 
163 22 13.4 
2241 166 7.4 
6122 1156 18.8 
3578 688 19.2 
346 124 25.9 
4720 624 13.2 
340 150 44.1 
111976 22215 


REWARD FOR SERVICE 


T. J. Kelly, Factory Manager of the 
Brighton Mills, Paterson and All- 
wood, N. J., weavers of cotton goods, 
has announced a plan for Annual 
Continuous Service Reward, payable 
to all employees on the Brighton 
Mills payroll at the end of each year 
of continuous service, commencing 
with the first year. The percentage 
to be paid is: 1st year 5%; 2nd year 
8%; 3rd year 9%; 4th year 10%; 5th 
year 11%; 6th year 12%; 7th year 
13%; 8th year 14%; 9th year 15%; 
10th year 16%. A celluloid button 
will be given each worker in service 
one year. Two to five year workers 
will get a bronze button; five to ten 
year workers a silver button, and ten 
year or over workers a gold button. 


DECLARATION OF LABOR 
PRINCIPLES 

OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

OF MANUFACTURERS OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

eae aes. ® 

1. Fair dealing is the fundamental and basic 
principle on which relations between employers 
and employes should rest. 

2. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers is not opposed to organizations of labor 
as such, but it is unalterably opposed to boy- 
cotts, blacklists and other illegal acts of inter- 
ference with the personal liberty of employer 
or employe. 

No person should be refused employment 
or in any way discriminated against on account 
of membership or non-membership in any 
labor organization, and there should be no dis- 
criminating against or interference with any 
employe who is not a member of a labor or- 
ganization by members of such organization. 

. With due regard to contracts, it is the 
right of the employe to leave his employment 
whenever he sees fit, and it is the right of the 
employer to discharge any employe when he 
sees fit. 

5. Empioyers must be free to employ their 
work people at wages mutually satisfactory, 
without interference or dictation on the part 
of individuals or organizations not directly 
parties to such contracts. 

6. Employers must be unmolested and un- 
hampered in the management of their business, 
in determining the amount and quality of their 
product, and in the use of any methods or 
systems of pay which are just and equitable. 

In the interest of employes and employ- 
ers of the country, no limitation should be 
placed upon the opportunities of any person to 
learn any trade to which he or she may be 
adapted. 

8. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers disapproves absolutely of strikes and 
lockouts, and favors an equitable adjustment 
of all differences between employers and 
employes, by any amicable method that will 
preserve the rights of both parties. 

9. Employes have the right to contract for 
their services in a collective capacity, but any 
contract that contains a stipulation that em- 
ployment should be denied to men not parties 
to the contract is an invasion of the constitu- 
tional rights of the American workman, is 
against public policy and is in violation of the 
conspiracy laws. his Association declares its 
unalterable antagonism to the closed shop and 
insists that the doors of no industry be closed 
against American workmen because of their 
membership or non-membership in any labor 
organization. 

10. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers pledges itself to oppose any and all 
legislation not in accord with the foregoing 
declaration. 


MANCHESTER MEN ORGANIZE 

A new employment managers’ 
group is the Employment ‘Managers’ 
Group of the New Hampshire Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Manchester, 
N. H. Although organized under the 
direction of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, any man in direct charge of 
the labor situation in the mills and 
shops of Manchester is eligible for 
membership and all are cordially in- 
vited to join. William F. Howes, 
F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co., is chairman and 
James Haithwaite, Starke Mills, is 
Secretary. The Executive Committee 
is composed of G. M. Belcher, W. H. 
McElwain Co.; F. C. Eakin, Corey 
Needle Co.; J. L. Putnam, Batchel- 
der-Worcester Co.; G. G. Shedd, L. 
W. Shattuck Construction Co., and 
W. C. Swallow, Amoskeag Mfg, Co. 
Deputy U. S. Internal Revenue Col- 
lector Rene Janelle and Capt. Lager- 
quist of the Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Manchester Fire Department, were 
jo speakers at the December meet- 
ng. 
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EMPLOYEES SAVING SCHEME 
STARTED BY OHIO Y. M. C. A. 


The Industrial Department of the 
Hamilton (Ohio) Y. M. C. A. has 
completed a scheme for Employees’ 
Savings Clubs. The first has already 
been put in operation at the plant of 
the Hamilton Foundry and Machine 
Co., of which H. G. Sherer, President 
of the Hamilton group, is employ- 
ment manager. It is hoped to ex- 
tend the service to every plant in 
Hamilton. 

The purposes as outlined in a neat 
folder gotten out by Joseph M. 
Butcher, Industrial Secretary of the 
‘“Y,” are: 

1. To provide a simple organiza- 
tion of patriotic individuals who de- 
sire to serve their nation by prac- 
ticing thrift in definite ways. 

2. To make it convenient for indi- 
divuals to purchase United States 
War Savings Stamps out of savings 
if so desired. 

3. To furnish a convenient and 
safe way of placing in the savings 
bank money which the individual 
may need at any moment to provide 
for clothing, sickness and unforeseen 
necessities. 

4. To introduce to commercial 
banks individuals desiring checking 
accounts. ‘ 

5. To train members in business 
methods and self-government. To 
enable them to acquaint themselves 
with information on how to make 
the best use of their money and make 
investments so as to be prepared for 
any economic readjustment that may 
follow the war. 

Under ‘Important Points’ the 
circular says: 

1. An individual may join the 
club at any time. 

2. Any amount may be invested 
in War Savings Stamps or deposited 
in a savings bank each pay day. 

3. The amount to be saved may be 
increased, decreased or cancelled at 
any time by application in writing. 

4. Bank deposits are made in the 
name of the individual who chooses 
the bank. The bank pays the regu- 
lar rate of interest to the individual. 

5. The money may be withdrawn 
without reference to any officer of the 
company or club. 

6. One member, known as the 
club representative, makes the de- 
posits for all the members instead 
of each going to the bank personally. 

Meetings of the club are held 
regularly, at which bankers and busi- 
ness men make addresses and prac- 
‘tical discussions follow the talks. 
Anyone can join by filling out a form 
and the money is taken from the pay 
envelope. Each member has his or 
her own bank book, which must be 
at the bank each pay day. The de- 
posits are made by the company 
check, which is sent to the designated 
banks with the club representative 
with a statement showing the amount 
to be credited to the account of each 





ARE YOU SQUARE? 

Square! 

Are YOU? 

Don’t we ordinarily spend 
much time and effort criticising 
this and that action of the other 
fellow, when there are so many 
things we could do to improve 
ourselves? 

Would it not be well for us 
to inventory our own shortcom- 
ings, put the soft pedal on ser- 
mons and operate on No. 1 for 
a while by acting somewhat like 
a real human being should— 
just to act as if we did not know 
all, control everything, and 
operate the entire universe our- 
selves? 

It is a struggle for each one 
of us to put bread and butter 
into the mouths of our loved 
ones. The average human be- 
ing has enough burdens to 
carry in order to be “square” 
without being constantly re- 
minded of his shortcomings by 
others, who have their weak 
spots. 

If you “boss” or you “‘labor’’ 
—what do you say to all of us 
trying to be just “‘square?”’ 

—wWingfoot Clan. 











individual, thereby eliminating the 
handling of cash. Cards of introduc- 
tion are furnished individuals wish- 
ing to open checking accounts in 
commercial banks or trust com- 
panies. 


TWO NEW PAPERS 

A brand new plant paper to reach 
the editorial desk is Vol. 1, No. 1 of 
“The Continental Pathfinder,” pub- 
lished by the employees of the Con- 
tinental Mills, Philadelphia, under 
the supervision of Edward J. Meehan, 
Manager Personnel Department. It 
is attractive in makeup and shows 
evidence of careful editing. Mr. 
Meehan is desirous of exchanging 
with other plant organs. 

Another new house organ to make 
its appearance is ‘“‘Rainey Daze,’’ pub- 
lished by the Service Department of 
W. J. Rainey, Uniontown, Pa., with 
N. D. Hubbell, Director of the depart- 
ment as Editor-in-Chief. ‘‘Hub” has 
made a pretty good job of the first 
issue. We extend our best wishes for 
a long and useful life to the new pub- 
lications. 


SANITARY ENGINEER 


A Sanitary Engineer, with several years’ ex- 
perience, wishes to apply his training and ex- 
perience to the industrial world. If you have 
need of such a man, the Administrative Offices 
—_ be glad to send you his name and 
address. 


LOSE YOUR PENCIL 
The Assistant Secretary has an Ever-Sharp 
pencil left by some unknown on his table at 
the Chicago Conference. As Santa Claus 
brought him one, he would like to return the 
lost one to its rightful owner. 


JERSEY HAS SCHEME TO AID IN 
INDUSTRY 


Here is the plan upon which New 
Jersey has established a Joint Indus- 
trial Council: 


ARTICLE 1.—Joint Industrial Council. 

In order to promote industrial co-operation 
and stabilize the industry in the State, there 
shall be created a New Jersey Joint Industrial 
Council. 

ARTICLE 2.—Membership. 

The Council shall be composed of fifteen 
members, five of whom shall represent the 
business interests of the State, five the workers 
and five the general public. 

a) The five representatives of the business 

interests: 

Four members appointed by the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of New Jersey, 
representing the industries of the 
State. 

One member appointed by the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

b) The five representatives of the workers: 

Five members selected by the New 
Jersey State Federation of Labor 
each representing a union affiiat 
therewith, one of whom shall be 
either the President or Secretary of 
the State Federation of Labor. 

c) The five representatives of the general 

public: 

The State Commissioner of Labor; 

One member, appointed by the Gover- 
nor, who shall be especially familiar 
with industrial problems ; 

One member appointed by the New 
Jersey League of Municipalities; 

One member —— by the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce; 

One member elected jointly by_ the 
five representatives of the business 
interests and the five representatives 
of the workers. 

ARTICLE 3.—Functions. 

The Joint Industrial Council shall convene 
monthly or more often, if necessary. It shall 
discuss current industrial events, gather infor- 
mation, make investigations, and issue recom- 
mendations to its respective constituencies; 
and, whenever called upon, arbitrate on indus- 
trial controversies. 


ARTICLE 4.—Organization. : 

_ a) Each of the three groups shall appoint 
its Chairman ahd Secretary and all the three 
together shall designate one Joint Chairman 
and Joint Secretary. Each group may meet 
as a separate committee between the sessions 
of the  eint Industrial Council. 

_ b) e Council may appoint a Joint Execu- 
tive Committee and such other permanent or 
temporary committees as it may find necessary 
and adopt such rules of procedure as it may 
deem best. 

c) The program of subjects to be discussed 
and the copies of the in advance of the session 
of the Joint Industrial Council, or respective 
committees. 

ARTICLE 5.—Ex ? 

All expenses of the Joint Industrial Council 
shall be shared by the three parties to the 
Council in such manner as the Council may de- 
termine. 


ARTICLE 6.—Amendment and Duration. 
e plan may be amended upon affirmative 
vote of three-fourths of the Council. It shall 
be effective until one of the three parties, upon 
30 days’ notice, withdraws. 


LIBRARIES 
We would greatly appreciate infor- 
mation relative to the success of Free 
Libraries established for employees 
from concerns having such, together 
with an idea of the kind of literature 
most called for by the worker. 


nses. 


The Proceedings of the National 
Conference on Americanization in In- 
dustries, held last June at Nantasket 
Beach, Mass., are now ready for dis- 
tribution. A dollar sent to the As- 
sociated Industries of Massachusetts, 
1034 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass., 
will bring a copy by mail. 
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TELEPHONE WORKERS GET 
CHANCE TO BUY STOCK 


The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has announced the 
second stock purchase plan for Bell 
employees. In a nutshell the plan 
is: 


Who May Subscribe—Any employee who, 
for one year or more prior to December 1, 
1919, has been in the service of the Southwes- 
tern System or any’ associated company which 
has approved the plan. 

Amount of Subscription—A maximum of one 
share for every $300 or fraction thereof of the 
employee’s annual salary, but not more than 
20 shares to one employee. 

Payment in Full—Any time after June 1, 
1921, employees may pay the balance due on 
stock in full and will receive the certificates. 
When Payments Begin—The first payment 
will be made by deduction from the employee’s 
wages in February, 1920, at the rate of $3 per 
month per share. For employees paid semi- 
monthly $1.50 per share will be deducted semi- 
monthly. 

Subscription Contracts Are Non-Traasferable. 

Subscriptions May Be Terminated—By leav- 
ing service or death. In such cases the 
amount of the payments with interest and 
dividend adjustments will be paid to the former 
employee or his heirs. Or, for good cause, 
the trustees under the plan will cancel the 
employee’s purchase contract, in which case 
the employee will receive the full amount of 
his payments, plus 4 per cent. interest com- 
pounded quarterly. 

The following table shows the maximum 
number of shares any employee can buy under 
the salary arrangement: 


More than $300 and up to $600.... 2 shares 
More than $600 and up to $900.... 3 shares 
More than $900 and up to $1200.... 4 shares 
More than $1200 and up to $1500.... 5 shares 
More than $1500 and up to $1800.... 6 shares 
More than $1800 and up to $2100.... 7 shares 

. 8 shares 


More than $2400 and up to $2700.... 9 shares 
More than $2700 and up to $3000....10 shares 


More than $2100 and up to $2700. oi 
And so on up to a maximum of 20 shares. 


RUBBER WORKERS SPEND TIME 
TO ADVANTAGE 


Under the direction of the Educa- 
tional Department of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, seven 
courses have been started in the Fac- 
tory school. They are: Algebra, one 
hour a week for thirty-nine weeks; 
Slide Rule and Trigonometry, one 
hour a week for thirty-nine weeks; 
Blue Print Reading, one hour a week 
for thirteen weeks; Elements of Me- 
chanical Drawing, two hours a week 
for thirty-six weeks; Modern Princi- 
ples of Business, one hour a week for 
thirty-nine weeks; Elements of Por- 
tugese, two hours a week for thirty- 
nine weeks; Advanced Portugese, one 
hour a week. Women are admitted 
to the course on Modern Business 
Principles. 


PORTER BACK AGAIN 


H. F. J. Porter, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, has been appointed Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Effi- 
ciency Society, taking the place of 
Charles D. Allen resigned. Mr. Por- 
ter was the founder and Executive 
Secretary of the Efficiency Society in 
1812, resigning in 1914 to return to 
his engineering practice. The Effi- 
ciency Society and the National Insti- 
tute of Efficiency united under the 
hame of the National Efficiency So- 
ciety in 1918. 


DALE WOLF BECOMES 
“Y’? COURSE DIRECTOR 
Under the direction of Dale Wolf, 
Employment Manager for the Miller 
Lock Company, the Central Branch 
of the Y. M. C. A., Philadelphia, is 
conducting a class on Employment 
and Welfare Methods. Associated 
with him are Earl B. Morgan, Curtis 
Publishing Co.; Julia Stackhouse, 
Brown Brothers; H. D. Harmer, 
Philadelphia Electric Co.; R. C. 
Clothier, Scott Company; Dr. Taylor, 
Bell Telephone Co., and Milton Geh- 
ris, John B. Stetson Co. 
The Course outline follows: 
1. Functions and scope of Human Relations 
Department. 

a) The Employment Manager. 

b) Training and background necessary. 

c) Knowledge of business. 

d) Character and personality. 

2, Establishing an Employment Department. 

a) Place in organization. 

b) Office layout. 

c) Staff of workers. 

d) How to get started—right and wrong 
methods. 

3. Recruiting Labor. 

a) Sources of supply. " 

b) Methods of meeting the approaching 
labor shortage. 

c) = analysis and job specifications. 

d) Mental tests and physical tests. 

e) Trade Tests. 

f) Starting wages. 

4. Building Morale. 

a) Beneficial associations. 

b) Shop and store een. 

c) Savings or Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations. 

d) Athletics and recreation. 

e) Proper lunch facilities. 

f) Legal and financial aid. 

g) Housing. 

5. Promotions, transfers and terminations. 

a) Plans and promotions. 

b) When, whom and how to transfer. 

c) How to discharge workers so they 
will be organization boosters. _ 

d) Treatment of voluntary resignations. 

6. Education of workers and executives. 

a) Training workers. 

b) Preparing foremen and division clerks 
to become executives. 

c) The best way to launch and conduct 
educational work. 

d) Education of the non-English speak- 
ing. 

7. Labor turnover. 

a) Causes. 

b) Remedies. 

8. Safety. 

a) How to organize the safety work. 

b) How to secure a reduction in rates 
of compensation insurance. 

c) ae of. workers along safety 
ines. 

9. The foreman or department head in rela- 
tion to personnel work. 

a) Education in personnel work and 
methods. 

b) Co-operation with department head. 

c) Limits of authority for (1) Employ- 
ment Manager, (2) Foreman, (3) De- 
partment anager. 

10. Health of workers. 

a) Organizing the “First Aid Staff” 
where there is not a dispensary. 

b) Dispensary or hospital; insurance 
credit for. 

c) Nurse. 

d) Doctor, cost of full and part time. 

e) Dentist, how he pays his own salary. 

f) Sanitation and ventilation. 

g) Working conditions. 

11. Forms and Records. 

a) The absolutely necessary forms. 

b) Forms helpful, but not necessary. 

c) Graphic charting. (Many examples of 
employment department forms and 
records from organizations through- 
out the United States will be avail- 
able for observation and discussion.) 

12. Mutual Relations. 

a) Profit sharing. 

b) Mutual Life Insurance. 

c) Shop committees and store councils. 

d) Organized Labor’s attitude. 


BOOKS—PAMPHLETS 

FOOD FOR THE WORKER. Fran- 
ces Stern and Gertrude Spitz, Whit- 
comb & Barrows, Boston, $1. 

MAKING OF A TRADE SCHOOL, 
Mary S. Woolman, Whitcomb & Bar- 
rows, 50 cents. 

WORKS COUNCILS IN THE U. S. 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Boston. 

THE LIFE OF SECRETARY WIL- 
SON, Roger Babson, The Public, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, $1.50. 

COMMUNITY ACTION THROUGH 
SURVEYS, Shelby M. Harrison, Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York, 10 eents. 

PURCHASING AND EMPLOY- 
MENT, A. L. Filene and others, A. W. 
Shaw Co., Chicago, $2. 

HOW TO GET WORKMEN, H. A. 
Werman, A.W.Shaw Co., Chicago, $1. 

WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 
IN THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY, 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

AN ALL-AMERICAN BASIS FOR 
INDUSTRY, Morris Llewellyn Cooke, 
1109 Finance Building, Philadelphia. 

LABOR’S POSITION IN THE 
ECONOMIC STRUCTURE, Dorr E. 
Felt, Chicago, Ill. 

THE PSYCHIATRIC THREAD IN 
SOCIAL CASE-WORK, Mary C. Jar- 
ret, National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 

ANNUAL REPORT, TRADES AND 
LABOR BRANCH, ONTARIO, On- 
tario Department of Public Works, 
Ontario, Canada. 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL MOVE- 
MENTS, Daniel Bloomfield, H. W. 
Wilson Co., New York, $1.80. 

LABOR PROBLEMS, Daniel Bloom- 
field, H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 
$1.80. 

SOCIAL AGENCIES, Eleanor L. 
Lattimere, Research Section, Y. W. 
C. A., 400 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, free. 

STATE LAWS AFFECTING WO- 
MEN, with maps, Research Section, 
Y. W. C. A., 400 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, 40 cents. 

THE CREATIVE IMPULSE IN IN- 
DUSTRY, Helen Marot, E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 

BRITISH LABOR AND THE WAR, 
Paul U. Kellogg and Arthur Gleason, 
Boni & Liveright, New York, $2.50. 

WORKS COUNCILS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 15 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

SURVEY OF SHOP COMMITTEE 
PLANS, The Underwriters, Roches- 
ter, New York. 

SOCIALISM IN OPERATION, A 
PRISON, Stephen Leacock, Reprint, 
The Underwriters, Rochester, N. Y. 


A questionnaire on industrial der- 
matose has been sent out by the Na- 
tional Safety Council Committee re- 
cently appointed, Dr. Carey P. Mc- 
Cord, University of Cincinnati; Dr. 
C. A. Lauffer, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co., and Dr. C. F. 
N. Schram, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
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PROGRESS THROUGH 
CONSTRUCTION 


Outlining its plans for the coming 
year, the New York Executives’ Club 
in a neat booklet just issued says: 
“This organization has no political 
affiliation nor propaganda, no pet 
theories, no policy of antagonism 
towards unions. It seeks only the 
enlightened self interest of its mem- 
bers. It aims to reduce the wastage 
of the nation’s resources through the 
shifting of working forces and to 
build up highly effective labor. 

“In attaining results worth while 
for its members, the Club avoids 
mere theorizing and constantly holds 
to specific methods and plans. Its 
program includes the following gen- 
eral subjects, various phases of which 
are taken up for consideration from 
time to time: 1—Employment; 2— 
Adjustment of Labor Conditions; 3— 
Training; 4—-Wages and Bonus Sys- 
tems; 5—Medical and other Service 
Work; 6—Housing and Other Com- 
munity Conditions; 7—Esprit de 
Corps; 8—Administration.” 

Committees have been appointed 
by President A. C. Vinal, American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company, 
to study the following subjects: 
Profit Sharing, Selection Tests, Health 
Maintainance, Social and Recrea- 
tional Activities and Executive Train- 
ing. 


Don Stevens, Labor Manager of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, was the speaker at the 
December meeting of the Personnel 
Managers’ Club of Brooklyn, his 
topic being ‘Industrial Representa- 
tion Plan in General and in the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, in 
Particular.” 

Members of the Board of Directors 
and the Executive Officers of the Na- 
tional Association were guests of 
Chicago Council, N. A. E. M., at the 
latter’s dinner-meeting on December 
12. J. W. Hart, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations of the White Motor 
Company, Cleveland, was the princi- 
pal speaker. Short talks were made 
by President Reilly and Executive 
Secretary M. M. Jones. Over 200 
were present. 

“Means for Developing Morals,” 
with especial reference to employee 
house organs, was the topic at the 
December session of the New York 


Executive Club. Dinner preceeded 


the business session and discussion. 

A round table conference on Stand- 
ardizing Employment Records was 
held by the Cleveland group on De- 
cember 19. The exhibit of forms at 
the Administrative Offices has been 
sent the group for reference purposes. 

A demonstration of the Pathescope, 
a motion picture machine especially 
adapted for industrial uses, featured 
the luncheon meeting of the Indian- 
apolis group on December 11. Edu- 
cational and welfare films were 
shown. 


PLACEMENTS 


Female, 35, single, college, educa- 
tional director, Department store, 
now taking employment manage- 
ment course. 

Married, 34, experienced, desires 
small office with plenty of work. 
35, author, health and welfare worker, 

executive, bank exp. 

Single, 42, 15 years experience, em- 
ployment, payroll, timekeeping. 
Married, 35, shop exp., 5 years em- 

ployment manager. 


No. 280 


No. 281 
No. 282 
No. 283 
No. 284 


No. 285 Long experience, executive, financial, 
expert, 3 years with State Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

No. 286 Physician, married, 49, Lieut.-Col. 

edical Corps, Lic. N “ Vike 
Cal., Alaska. : 
No. 287 Single, 26, law school grad., experi- 


enced employment manager. ; 

Executive, investigator, publicity 
man, writer, morale builder. 

Married, 31, salesman, athlete, Y. M. 

A. war executive, industrial sec- 
retary. 

Author, mining expert, Industrial Re- 
lations Executive mining camps. 
Maried, 37, practicing lawyer, chief 

examiner, investigator. 

Married, shop exp., State factory in- 
spector, 10 years labor supervisor, 
_ 4,000 employees. 

Single, 29, clerk, stenographer, inter- 
viewer, investigator, wants assis- 
tants place. 

Female, single, 31, teacher, social 
and welfare, lunchroom head, small 
office or assistant to Industrial Re- 
lations head. 

Female, 27, college, social worker, 
employment course, teacher home 
economics, Boston or vicinity. 

Female, college grad., teacher, Psy- 
chology course, Personal Manage- 
ment Course. 

Female, 10 years teacher, 2 years 
employment manager, would con- 
sider assistant. 

Vocational advisor, placement man- 
ager, assistant employment man- 
ager, would consider scouting or 
interviewing. 

Attending college, desires part-time 
employment in New York without 
salary for experience. 

Sanitary engineer, 1 year abroad, 20 
months Lieut. Engineers. Now in 
health work. 

Single, 29, university graduate, flying 
squadron exp., seeks charge indus- 
trial relations department. 

Psychological and trade test worker. 
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TOLEDO SPIRIT WINS 


Civic and labor troubles have 
failed to daunt the spirit of the De- 
troit employment and personnel men. 
Not only have they kept their mem- 
bership intact, but they have also had 
a net gain of twenty per cent. in en- 
rollment since July 31. They are 
— a hundred per cent. gain in 
1920. 


D. E. Clarkson, Secretary of the 
Western Pennsylvania Division of the 
National Safety Council and W. J. 
Porter, of the Emerson Engineers, 
were the speakers at the December 
meeting of the Pittsburgh group. 
The topics were: ‘Labor Turnover as 
Affected by Modern Safety Applian- 
ces” and “Shop Efficiency.” 

“Employment Managers and Pres- 
ent Day Problems” was the topic of 
a talk by Prof. H. C. Metcalf, of the 
Bureau of Industrial Research, New 
York, before the recently organized 
Employment Managers’ Club of Jer- 
sey City, on December 5. 


QUINBY GUIDES BOSTON 


The Employment Managers’ Asso. 
ciation of Boston has elected the fol. 
lowing officers for 1920: President, 
Dr. R. S. Quinby, Hood Rubber Com- 
pany, Watertown, Mass.; First Vice- 
President, Arthur F. Lewis, Simplex 
Wire and Cable Company, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Second Vice-President, E. E. 
Boyer, General Electric Company, 
West Lynn, Mass.; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, Earl Powers, Jordan Marsh 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Secretary, 
Ralph G. Wells, 6 Beacon Street, Bos- 


ton, Mass.; Treasurer, E. O’Cal- 
laghan, O’Neill & Parker, Boston, 
Mass. 


The Pittsburgh Employment Man- 
agers’ Association has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for 1920: President, 
H. N. Wood, Union Switch and Signal 
Co.; Vice-President, A. J. Hartman, 
United Engineering and Foundry 
Co.; Secretary, Frank LaBarrer, Car- 
bon Steel Co.; Treasurer, John C. 
Bower, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co.; Recording Secre- 
tary, S. R. Mason, Employers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Shop Committees will be the topic 
of John L. Ganz, attorney for the 
Employees’ Association of the Union 
Electric Company, at the January 
meeting of the Employment Man- 
agers’ Association of the St. Louis 
Industrial District. W. E. Hender- 
schott and C. H. Weiser, of the Com- 
mittee on Employee Representation, 
are in charge. Dinner preceeds the 
session. - 

C. E. Knoeppel, Industrial Engi- 
neer, of New York, will be the 
speaker at the meeting of the Jersey 
City, N. J. group, at the Carteret 
Club, on Friday, January 9. His 
topic will be ‘‘Human Relationship in 
Industry.” Industrial executives of 
Hudson County have been invited as 
guests. 

Fifteen minutes each were allowed 
Thomas B. Wright, Manager of In- 
dustrial Relations, The American 
Multigraph Co.; Chester S. Bucher, 
Statistical and Service Department, 
National Lamp Works, and Carl P. 
Vitz, Assistant Librarian Cleveland 
Public Library, in presenting their 
topics at the December meeting of 
the Cleveland Gdoup. The attend- 
ance was confined to the members, no 

Springfield Mass., is rapidly get- 
ting on the map in as far as Indus- 
trial Relations work is concerned. 
Plans are under wey for the estab- 
lishment of a local group. 

Introduction and Development of 
Shop Committees in the United States 
was the subject of an address by H. 
F. J. Porter, New York, before the 
Personnel Managers’ Club of Queens, 
New York, on December 15. 





The Spring Convention of the So- 
ciety of Industrial Engineers will be 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, March 24-26. 
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VACATIONS WITH PAY GIVEN 
MILL WORKERS 


A vacation plan formulated by the 
Mills Council of the Continental Mills, 
Philadelphia, has been approved by 
the management. Under the plan 
adopted each employee will have a 
two week’s vacation each year, one 
week in early July and one week in 
December, at Christmas time. All 
employees who have been in the mill 
for three years or more at the time 
the plan becomes effective will re- 
ceive full pay for both weeks, those 
with more than a year and less than 
three years’ service will receive pay 
for one week, with the exception that 
in the case of employees whose pay 
is more than $35 weekly, will receive 
a vacation rate of $35 for each vaca- 
tion week on the same basis. More 
than four-fifths of the employees will 
receive pay for either one week or 
two weeks. Like other textile indus- 
tries the Mills have shut down one or 
two weeks each year, the employees 
being forced to loose their pay for the 
shut-down period. 


ANOTHER SAVINGS SCHEME 


The Retail Credit Company of At- 
lanta, Ga., is a firm believer in assist- 
ing the employees to save a certain 
per cent. monthly of their salaries. 
In 1912 they formed what is known 
as the ‘“‘Saver’s Club,’”’ the member- 
ship of which is steadily increasing. 
Ten per cent. is regarded as the gen- 
eral basis, but this is made dependent 
on the amount of salary received, liv- 
ing conditions, etc. 


In order to encourage savings the 
company allows six per cent. interest 
on all money saved up to ten per cent. 
of their employees’ sarlaries. De- 
posits in savings banks, payments on 
Liberty Loan Bonds, War Savings 
Stamps, Life Insurance, installment 
payments on real estate, stocks or any 
systematic investment in marketable 
property, are regarded as savings 
and the interest is allowed in addi- 
tion to any other income earned on 
the investment. Once a year the em- 
ployees send in their statements and 
the interest is reckoned on the aver- 
age time the money has been in- 
vested. 


The Company also recommends 
and secures for employees acceptable 
securities for purchase and invest- 
ment and carries them on a monthly 
payment basis. Inspirational articles 
on the subject are published every 
two or three months in the company’s 
house organ. 





Forty million lire, approximately 
$8,000,000, has been appropriated 
by the Rome Council of Ministers to 
be given as a mortgage to the real 
estate union for the construction of 
living quarters for the lower middle 
Classes, 


WHY HE DIDN'T RISE 


He grumbled. 
He watched the clock. 
He was stung by a bad look. 
He was always behindhand. 
He had no iron in his blood. 
He was willing, but unfitted. 
He didn’t believe in himself. 
He asked too many questions. 
His stock excuse was “I forgot.”’ 
He wasn’t ready for the next step. 
. He did not put his heart in his 
work. 
. He learned nothing from his mis- 
takes. 
. He felt that he was above his 
position. 
. He was content to be a second- 
rate man. 
. He ruined his ability by half do- 
ing things. 
. He chose his friends from among 
his inferiors. 
. He never dared to act on his own 
judgment. 
. He did not think it worth while 
to learn how. 
. Familiarity with slipshod meth- 
ods paralyzed his ideal. 
. He tried to make “bluff”? take the 
place of hard work. 
. He thought it was clever to use 
coarse and profane language. 
. He thought more of amusements 
than of getting on in the world. 
—Chesapeake and Ohio 
Employes’ Magazine. 
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JEFFREY LOAN GROWS 


In eight years of existence the Jeff- 
rey Building, Loan and Savings Asso- 
ciation of Columbus, Ohio, has done 
over three million dollars worth of 
business and has bought and built be- 
tween five and six hundred homes. 
The assets are over half a million and 
at the rate the business is increasing 
it is expected it will reach a million 
and a quarter in 1920. The Associa- 
tion is managed by a Board of Direc- 
tors elected by the stock-holders, all 
of whom are employees of the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co. 


DETROIT ELECTS OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting the Detroit 
Employment Managers’ Club 
elected the following as members of 
its Executive Council for the coming 
year: W. R. Kitson, Solvay Process 
Company; B. H. Anderson, Cadillac 
Motor Car Co.; G. W. Grant, Employ- 
ers’ Association; V. E. Blue Dodge 
Bros.; J. H. Lyons, Studebaker Cor- 
poration; C. E. Lamphrey, Detroit 
Steel Products Co.; J. R. Carberry, 
General Aluminum and Brass Mfg. 
Co.; G. E. Finout, Northway Motor 
and Mfg. Co.; T. C. Lewis, Michigan 
Stamping Company. The Council 
afterward elected Mr. Kitson, Presi- 
dent; Mr. Anderson, Vice-President; 
Mr. Grant, Secretary and Mr. Blue, 
Treasurer. Committee chairmen 
named were: Membership, Mr. Lam- 
phrey; Entertainment, Mr. Lewis; 
Program, Mr. Kitson. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Both the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance of the Division of Educa- 
tion and the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration of Harvard Uni- 
versity, are this year offering courses 
in employment management. 

The first course ends in January. 
The second course, extending until 
June, starts January 20. This meets 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 2:15 to 5:15, 
and is open to men and women hav- 
ing sufficient education and industrial 
experience to profit by it. It is un- 
der the general management of Dr. 
John M. Brewer, Director of the Bu- 
reau. 

Lectures will be given by Professor 
Edward D. Jones, associated with the 
Bureau in the service to manufac- 
turers in the education of foremen, 
and Dr. Brewer will handle the edu- 
cation in industry, and practical men 
and women from the field will de- 
scribe work actually going forward. 

The Graduate School of Business 
Administration has established a lec- 
tureship in employment management, 
filled by Mr. Dwight L. Hoopingarner. 
A course for the first year is called 
“Employment and Labor Relations,” 
and is to be repeated for the second 
semester. 


FULLER GOES TO LOS ANGELES 


Fred H. Fuller, who has been with 
the Akron plant of the Goodyear 
Rubber Company since January 31, 
1910, will head the Personnel Depart- 
ment of the concern’s new Los An- 
geles plant. Mr. Fuller was made 
Assistant Manager in the Efficiency 
and Welfare Departments in 1912. 
Three years later he was made re- 
sponsible for all grievances in the 
Labor Department later, later was 
given charge of the employment work 
in the factory. He has been assistant 
Manager of the Labor Department 
for the past four years. 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


The Administrative Offices are very 
much interested in learning whether 
any of the systems of industrial train- 
ing established in various plants 
throughout the country for both 
apprentices and adult workmen con- 
tain any provision for educating the 
men in the economic factors involved 
in the cost of production, such as the 
elements of overhead charges, mer- 
chandising, transportation, ete. If 
you know of any firm educating along 
these lines, won’t you oblige us? 
Thanks. 


A conference to discuss labor turn- 
over, its causes, cost, significance and 
methods of calculation was held at 
the offices of the Pacific Coast Bureau 
of Employment Research, San Fran- 
cisco, on December 16. 
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WORK—CO-OPERATION 
—PROSPERITY 


Put one hundred men on an island 
where fish is a staple article of sus- 
tenance. Twenty-five of the men 
catch fish. Twenty-five others clean 
the fish. Twenty-five cook the fish. 
Twenty-five hunt fruit and vege- 
tables. 

So long as everybody works there 
is plenty. All hands are happy. 

Ten of the allotted fish catchers 
stop. 

Ten more dry and hide part of the 
fish they catch. 

Five continue to catch fish, but 
work only part of the day at it. 

Fewer fish go into the kitchen. 

But the same number of men insist 
upon having the same amount of fish. 

The fifty men who formerly cleaned 
and cooked the fish have less to do 
owing to the undersupply of fish. 
But they continue to demand food. 

Gradually greater burdens are laid 
upon the fruit and vegetables hun- 
ters. These insist upon a larger share 
of fish in return tor their larger 
efforts in gathering fruit and vege- 
tables. It is denied them and soon 
twenty of the twenty-five quit. 

But the entire one hundred men 
continue to insist upon their right to 
eat. 

The daily food supply gradually 
shrinks. The man with two fish de- 
mands three bananas in exchange for 


one of them. The man with two 
bananas refuses to part with one for 
fewer than three fish. 

Finally the ten men remaining at 
work quit in disgust. Everybody 
continues to eat. The hidden fish 
are brought to light and consumed. 
Comes a day when there is no food of 
any kind. Everybody blames every- 
body else. 

What would seem to be the solu- 
tion? 


NEW CHICAGO WAGE SCALE 


With what thoroughness the ‘‘dol- 
lar-an-hour’” advocates have done 
their work in Chicago can be seen 
from the following table, which fur- 
nishes a comparison between the 
scale paid one year ago and that re- 
cently agreed to in order that build- 
ing work might at last be started 
again: 

Sept. 20 Sept. 20 
1919 1918 








Trade 1 
Exactly! We thought you would  astestos saline ucennniadl $1.00 $0.76% 
guess it. Boilermakers ...........+++ 1.00 .80 
For we repeat that you can’t eat, Bricklayers ................ 1.00 87% 
buy, sell, steal, give away, hoard, Carpenters .......scceeseees 1.00 -80 
Cement finishers ........... 1.00 .80 
wear, use, play with or gamble with Drain layers ............... 1.00 68% 
WHAT ISN’T.—Chicago Herald and Electricians ................ 1.00 87% 
Examiner. Eo aapennine 1:00 $1y 
—_ _ 1 PS cccccccscces ° 814 
The Bureau of Employment Re- Glare. eo 5 
search, San Francisco, has added the Hoisting engineers ......... 1.00 87% 
following to its staff: W. L. Hender- renmrenDens, ornamental .... 1.00 -80 
son, formerly Employment Manager, fronworkers; architectural. 10087 
Hog Island shipyard; F. Morgan Key- Lathers ................... 1.00 80 
ser, formerly Employment Manager, Machinery, safe movers and 
Cosden & Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma; yy f8tS cia Heed ” 
Helen G. Fisk, formerly Secretary to Machinists ................. 1.00 ‘85 
the Chicago Supervisor of the Plasterers = 87% 
Woman’s Branch, Ordnance Depart- —. “aa3 
ment and Margaret L. Hansen, for- Roofers, slate .............. 1.00 "80. 
merly Secretary to the Superinten- ——— sepeteiion se eeeee a rite 
OOTEPS, TUES wccccccccccccses . ° 
dent of Public Instruction of Idaho. Sprinkler fitters ......cccce. 1.00 .80 
ee Sheet metal workers........ 1.00 75 
The Extension Division of the Uni- Steamfitters Sacrensasees ostsenis 1.00 8 ¥ 
versity of Washington, Seattle, has ionecutters ............... ; rete 
pera Me d the ope a of a course ra Pile setters .....ccccccccers 1.00 814 
PO 1.00 .87% 


employment management. 


Bulletin Associated General Contractors. 








GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
WRITES: 
“Our workmen take a great deal of 

interest in Elliott Industrial Service, 

and large crowds congregate around 

the boards at change of shift, and 

lunch periods. * * % * 

I believe they are of great value from 

an educational standpoint.” 
ELLIOTT SERVICE contributes to better industrial 
relations through a process of education, informa- 
tion and personal appeal. It helps to “get the 
whole man on the job.” 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
ELLIOTT SERVICE CO., 141 W. 36th St. New York 


MOTION PICTURES 
Selected and Organized in Programs for the Recrea- 
tion, Inspiration and Instruction of 


INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


eorageteliy F ng Safety, Health, Americanization, Good- 
Will. Knowledge of Industrial Processes, Better Industrial 
Relations, etc. 
woes Economic Lessons Organized by Professor Jeremiah 
. Jenks. 
Give us a statement of your problems and needs. 
We will submit tentative programs suggesting picture helps. 


COMMUNITY MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
WARREN DUNHAM FOST i 
LESLIE WILLIS SPRAGUE” shpisaaiian 


Director Industrial Servi 
46 WEST 24th STREET, NEW YORE 














™NDUSTRIAL UNREST CAN BE CURED 


by a vigorous campaign for right thinking on the 
fundamentals of business. 


CONFIDENCE CAN BE RESTORED 


when false doctrines are met by facts. 
While we delay, radical propaganda is gaining ground. 


Start the new year right with a constructive labor program 
We have men on our staff who can help you 


SCOVELL, WELLINGTON & COMPANY 
Industrial Engineers 
110 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK, SPRINGFIELD, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO 








PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


A whole reference library in itself on subjects 
pertaining to employment and personnel work. We 
have 500 copies. Do YOU want one of them? 


TWO DOLLARS 


sent to the Administration Offices, N. A. E. M., 
Orange, N. J., will get it. 


DO iT NOW! 
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